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Daughter 


By 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 





The Chicago Evening Post says: 
‘*Julie Le Breton is a very glorious 
human creature, tingling with vitality, 
actuality, and individuality.” 





The Washington Post says: 
‘*Mrs. Ward has eclipsed all her pre- 
vious successes. She has given us a 
flesh and blood heroine—her charm is 
wonderful and bewildering.” 


The St. Louis Republic says: 
‘‘In the character of her heroine we 
meet the most subtle, perplexing, 
baffling, and fascinating woman 
whom Mrs. Ward has yet depicted.” 








The Brooklyn Eagle says: 


‘‘Neither religious problems, nor HISPERS as soft as the breath of the rose 
politics, nor social contests occupied Fall on the ear of this dreamy-eyed maiden; 
Julie Le Breton’s mind. She _ is What is he telling her? Dare one suppose 
wrapped in an o’ermastering passion - He offers his heart in the heart of the rose— 

of love.” Murmurs a message with tenderness laden? 


ic WEET this Colonial Maid of the Rose, 


Dainty her gown, and her blushing demureness; 
Illustrated by Christy Aye—but the Maid of Today if she knows 


IVORY SOAP, and the charm it bestows, 


Rivals all others in sweetness and pureness. 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK ?, 

a ae Ga Ba LA) 
‘LEADING HOTELS LX(\|MOI Nin 
Chicago, < sale. dy Go 


GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 
Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection, 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 






































- Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


Modern in every detail. 


comet tiniest lt COOKS FLAKED RICE 


laces of interest. 
‘ ABSOLUTELY No COOKING. 











Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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E. D. Morgan C. Oliver Iselin S. Nichulson Kane 


DISCUSSING THE YACHT RACES 


During the yacht trials and races there are occasional meetings in the Model Room of the New York Yacht 
Club, where groups of men prominent in the yachting world get together and talk over the outlook for the 
In the drawing our artist has pictured a meeting between E. D. Morgan, manager of “ Co- 
and S. Nicholson Kane, chairman of the regatta. committee 


Drawn for Harper’s Weekly by E. M, Ashe 


season’s racing. 
lumbia”; C. Oliver Iselin, manager of “* Reliance”; 











DEFENDING 
PANAMA CANAL 


. BY 


Lieut. Godfrey JL. Carden, RCS. 








HE problem of how best to defend the Panama canal,— 

since the proposed waterway passes exclusively under the 

control of the United States without hindrance as to de- 

fences—is one that is receiving the close attention of 

military engineers. So far, the consideration of the sub- 
ject is largely in the speculative phase, but enough study has been 
expended to evolve a fair estimate of what a defence of the canal 
would imply. 

As a first condition, it is necessary *that the fortifications guard- 
ing the canal approaches .be. superior in offensive powers to any 
naval foree likely to be brought against them; and, in addition, 
the canal throughout its entire length must be afforded immunity 
from attack on the part of troops capable of being landed on the 
coast at points to the northward or southward of the canal systems. 

The consideration of the defence of any point is largely a geo- 
graphical one, and is based, mainly, on an estimate of the distance 
trom a probable enemy’s base. If the distance be great, certain 
limitations are imposed upon the attack, and these limitations 
materially affect the requirements for defence. Now, knowing the 
present maximum powers of a probable attacking force, and esti- 
mating those powers for the immediate future, it is possible to 
arrive at a fairly accurate knowledge of the Jeast number and 
character of the guns needed for a successful defence. Naturally 
the question of economy has to be met, and because of economical 
reasons the minimum number of guns is greatly reduced. The 
placing of shore batteries, and the character of them, is affected 
by the nature of the ground and also by the general trend of the 
channel approaches, Nowadays the tendency seems to be towards 
detached works placed at considerable distances apart and con- 
cealed as much as possible from the view of the enemy. Where 
the point to be attacked is a city or a canal-entrance lock, it is 
desirable to advance the works as far as possible to seaward, 
placing the guns on spits of land or on shoals, in order that the 
scheme of defence may hold good. If the defences were located close 
to a town, long-range guns might be able to inflict damage to the 
place, despite the fortifications. Knowing the number and char- 
acter of guns required to hold a given place, the engineers next 
take up the consideration of mounting these pieces, and this 
mounting must be effected to the very best advantage. If expense 
were no consideration, an armored front or Griison turrets would 
probably afford the maximum protection, but in the United States 
coast defence the policy followed has favored a compromise in the 
shape of the disappearing-s gun system, supplemented by concealed 
mortar batteries. ‘The disappearing-gun system, while not afford- 
ing the well-nigh impregnable features of the Griison turret, at 
least provides a fair amount of protection for the gunners who serve 
the piece. In this system we have merely a hole in the ground 
with a gun and its carriage set therein. The gun is loaded in the 
pit, and when ready for firing is raised to the level of the parapet 
by means of a powerful arm actuated by a piston working in a 
cylinder, the power being either hydraulic or pneumatic, accord- 
ing to the system. The gun remains in view above the level of 
the parapet but for an instant or so when it is fired, and the act 
of firing causes it to settle down on its bed again, which it does 
without shock or jar. 

To defend the canal entrance, guns of sufficiently large calibre 
must be mounted to offset the fighting efficiency of the heaviest 
ship that can be brought against the entrance port. As the canal 
will have a depth capable of floating the largest vessels, it would 
be possible—assuming that the channels had been countermined— 
to move a large war-ship to within close range, provided always 
that the ship could not be kept at a respectable distance by the 
fire of defending guns. The heaviest gun which will hereafter be 
mounted on any ship of the United States navy will be a 12-inch 
rifle throwing a shell weighing 850 pounds. As this gun is deemed 
sufliciently powerful to attack the heaviest armor-plate carried to- 
day, it is safe to say that the canal defence batteries will not con- 
tain guns of larger calibre. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the various types of coast 
defences are purely technical in all but the Griison turret. While 
it is generally conceded that the Griison turret embodies the most 
complete defence system possible for any gun, its great cost is an 
objection. The plates of the Griison turret are made of chilled 
cast-iron, a secret process controlled by the Krupps of Germany. 
Bolts are not used in the construction of these turrets. The 
plates are first shaped or mortised, and then fitted in place; the 
interstices are filled in with molten white metal, which, on hard- 
ening, unites the whole into a solid mass. The thickness of one of 
these plates varies from two and a half to four feet, and the turrets 
have withstood the shock of very heavy artillery fire. Owing to 








their great weight, their use is-precluded on board ship. It has 
been estimated that an emplacement such as is demanded by a 
Griison turret, particularly if the emplacement were built on some 
outlying shoal, would bring the total coast.of a single Griison 
turret defence up to $3,000,000. Still, even this great expense may 
be warranted if protection is assured. 

Despite the. introduction of modern high-powered ordnance on 
ships-of-war, experience shows that the advantage, to-day, is 
largely with the coast battery, assuming that the latter is built 
in accordance with good military principles. 

On June 22, 1898, the United States steamer Texas, Captain John 
Philip, engaged Socapa battery, a work guarding the entrance to 
Santiago Harbor. Socapa battery was practically an open-faced 


work. It contained only a couple of guns which were really effi- 
cient. These pieces were 6.2-inch Hontoria rifles taken from the 


Spanish cruiser Reina Mercedes. In the rear of the guns the 
Spaniards had constructed a rude bomb-proof consisting of a deep 
ditch, covered over with logs, and the whole covered over with 
dirt. In this ditch the Spanish gunners could take refuge when the 
fire from the American fleet became too hot. 

The Texas reserved her fire until she had reached a point dis- 
tant about 4800 yards, when fire was opened with her port 12-inch 
gun, throwing a projectile weighing 850 pounds. The first shot 
being a range one fell a trifle short. An interval of about four 
minutes elapsed before the Texas fired again, and this time her 
shot was seen to strike the battery full in the face. The Texas 
had got the range, and from that time on what followed was prob- 
ably as fine an exhibition of gunnery as has ever been witnessed. 
The 7'cxas planted her shots apparently where it suited her, her 
intent being to mow the work down from end to end. It was that 
bombardment which Admiral Cervera of the Spanish fleet observed 
from a point of vantage on shore, and he is reported afterwards 
to have declared that had he not seen that day with his own eyes 
the work of the Texas, he never would have believed it possible 
for any ship-of-war to deliver so accurate a fire. Very early in the 
action the Spanish gunners were compelled to take refuge in their 
bomb-proof: but now and then the 7exas, owing to the great 
quantity of smoke that had accumulated—one of the disadvantages 
arising from not using smokeless powder—was compelled to cease 
her fire in order that the smoke might dissipate. During these 
intervals the Spanish gunners would rush out from their bomb- 
proof and load and fire some gun which still remained intact, and 
it was an intermittent shot of this sort which struck the Texas on 
the port bow, killing one man and wounding several. The bom- 
bardment lasted in all about two hours and five minutes, and for 
fully forty-five minutes the Spaniards had not fired a shot in reply. 
Apparently the battery was silenced. The 7'exas,in obedience now 
to an order tu cease firing and withdraw, put her helm over and 
stood slowly out to sea. “She had not gone more than 400 yards 
when a puff of smoke was seen to curl over the Spanish parapet, 
and a little later a shot struck the water a few hundred yards 
astern of the 7'exas. It was an announcement that the battery 
still existed;‘and that at least one gun was in serviceable condition. 

In this ‘action at Socapa hattery we find a simply constructed 
parapet work opposed to an armored ship. The gunnery of the 
Texas- was practically perfect, and yet it is seen that after two 
hours’ bombardment, the Spaniards were able to fire the last 
shot. The experience of that day would seem to indicate the 
futility of trying to destroy a coast work from a ship-of-war, and, 
conversely, it was shown that a vessel of the Texas type could 
remain with impunity in front of an open-faced work. So long as 
the Texas maintained her fire, she was practically able to keep the 
garrison away from the guns. If, on the other hand, the Spanish 
gunners had been protected throughout the bombardment in a 
Griison turret, they could have replied to the fire of the Texas 
gun for gun, and doubtless would have inflicted considerable 
damage. 

Without going into detail, it seems to be recognized that the 
entrances to the Panama Canal can be securely held by guns mount- 
ed en barbette, and on the disappearing system, supplemented pos- 
sibly by a few pneumatie guns employing high-explosive shells, 
and-by an effective torpedo defence. The work of policing would 
naturally devolve on gun-vessels — handy craft mounting rapid- 
fire batteries. The guarding of the canal against land attack will 
devolve on a land force, and an estimate for this work calls for 
a brigade of infantry, a few squadrons of cavalry, and two or 
three ‘light batteries. The seacoast works will be expected to main- 
tain garrisons at all times, but for climatie reasons there will 
necessarily have to be frequent shifts, the details coming from the 
main force positioned on the high ground in the interior. 
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The Fight for 


The Black Sea Problem,—Russia seeks a Black Sea Port in order to get an Outlet into the Mediterranean 


an Open Port 


By Charles Johnston, B.C.S. (Retired) 


OR some time past it has been evident that most of our 
foreign news was of Russian origin. The events recorded, 
whether in eastern Europe, in Asia Minor, in Persia, or on 
the distant Pacific, are all symptoms of the presence of a 
single coherent force. 

Russia’s struggle with the Turks was but a part of the much 
greater struggle which white Christendom for centuries waged 
against the brown or yellow Moslems of Asia. The part which 
Russia played, as barrier between Europe and the Mongolian 
hordes, is one of the great heroic stories of history; a story hardly 
yet grasped by the western world. The last scenes of the age-long 
struggle are now being enacted in the Balkan peninsula; and those 
who see the hand of Russia in all these events have discerned a 
fact of deep ‘significance. The Turks, as we saw, built their 
Mahometan and Asian empire on the ruins of two Christian and 
Slavonic powers, Old Servia and Old Bulgaria, whose | religious 
metropolis was Constantinople. The great cathedral of Saint 
Sophia, desecrated and given over to the Mussulmans, stands 
as a symbol of what was de- 
stroyed by the Asian hordes. 
For Russia, as well as for Bul- 
garia and Servia, Constantino- 
ple is the fountain of faith; 
and Russia is the more closely 
wrapped up in the Balkan 
struggle, because Christianity 
came to her through Bulgaria, 
and her church language is Old 
Bulgarian. Yet another bond 
is the early history of the 
Bulgars or Volgars within Rus- 
sia’s own dominion on _ the 
Volga, whence they migrated 
southward, to open up new 
lands along the Danube. 


The Black Sea and 
the Balkans 


Russia’s struggle against the 
Turks is a part of her life 
tradition, religious and historic 
alike. The fight carried for- 
ward so successfully under 
Catherine the Great was re- 
newed in 1806, and again in the 
events which led to the Crimean 
war. Russia’s ideal, from the 
inception of this struggle, was 
to restore the Slavonic power 
in the Balkan peninsula, and 
to make the great mosque by 
the Bosporus once more a 
Christian shrine. Again and 
again she has found Turkey 
strengthened against her by va- 
rious west-European powers, 
jealous of Russia’s growth, 


and fearing her future might. The Swedes, the French, the English 
have at different periods thus strengthened the hands of the Turk- 
ish invaders and retarded the restoration of Christian and Slavonic 
power in the Balkan peninsula. But neither Turkey nor her open 
or occult allies have been able to withstand the steadily growing 
life of the Slavonic race. Defeat has been as profitable to Russia 
as victory in this age-long contest. The Crimean war, in which 
France and England took sides with the Mahometans, left Russia 
with greater territories than before, though she was nominally 
vanquished by the allies. 

The last Turkish war, twenty-five years ago, was a popular 
crusade, rather than a calculated scheme of imperial policy; and in 
this war also Russia found Turkey supported by the powers of 
western Europe. It is now on all hands recognized that to this 
action of the western powers, expressed through the Berlin treaty, 
all the miseries of the Christian subjects of Turkey for a genera- 
tion are due, whether we take the abominable Armenian massacres, 
the tyranny over the Christians in Crete, or the outrages and 
insurrections which year after 
year convulse the vilayets of 
European Turkey. Yet in a 
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certain sense, Russia’s virtual 
defeat by the Berlin treaty has 
turned to victory. The newly- 
created countries of Servia and 
- Bulgaria, which Teutonic in- 
eu ;' fluences turned against Rus- 
* SEA OF sia immediately after the 

ee war of liberation, are now 

fi  OKHOTSK Russia’s firm friends. And a 
12% : victory of far greater conse- 
f . quence is the winning of 
Austria, without whose co- 
operation the Balkan problem 
can never be solved. 

It must be remembered that 
the Austrian Empire is a great 
Slavonic power, the greatest af- 
ter Russia herself. Austrian 
Poland is, of course, Slavonic, 
as are Moravia and Bohemia, 
all speaking similar tongues, 
closely allied to the Russian. 
Nor does this exhaust the Slav 
element in Austria; Croatia 
and Sclavonia are of pure Slav 
race, as are large parts of her 
southwestern duchies, about 
Laybach, Goritsia, and the Dal- 
matian coast. Again, the popu- 
lation of Hungary is fargely 
Slavonic, in spite of Magyar 
dominance and Magyar speech. 
The nominally Turkish districts 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
must be added; and it becomes 
evident that in race Austria is 
predominantly a Slavonic 
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The Yellow Sea Problem,—Russia grasps at Manchuria 
to protect her open Harbor at Port Arthur 
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The Persian Gulf Problem,—Russia desires a Railroad 
across Persia and a Port in the Persian Gulf 


power. At the present moment, the Magyars rule the empire, 
though they only number six or seven millions, and the Austrian 
provinces feel their tyranny keenly. If they could rally the Slavs 
to their aid against the Magyars, a new balance of power would 
be gained, which would give fresh stability and life to the whole 
empire. 

For these reasons, Austria is inevitably drawn to Russia’s side. 
The one discordant note is the attitude of Germany, here as else- 
where at variance with the efforts and ideals of the rest of the civil- 
ized Powers. Germany, as is well known, has strengthened and 
trained the-Turkish army, as a weapon against Russia; and the 
arms and ammunition of the Turkish troops that harass Mace- 
donia are bought in Germany, with the willing assent of the Ger- 
man government. 

Germany is, therefore, the great barrier to a general settle- 
ment of the Balkan question, the other signatories of the Ber- 
lin treaty having repented and made amends. It would evidently 
serve the purposes of Germany, if Russia were drawn into a new 
Turkish war, which could not fail to bring a ruinous cost in men 
and treasure, thus setting Russia back a generation, and giving 
Germany a clear field for her own ambitions. This is the best 
reason for believing that there will be no war in the Balkans, as 
Russia clearly understands the position, and the nature of the 
forces, open and occult, arrayed against her. She trusts to steady 
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pressure and gradual reform; and, as far as can yet be seen, her 
hopes will be fulfilled. 


Russia and Persia 

Russia’s relations with Persia form only a part of her general 
advance eastward and southward through Asia. That advance be- 
gan more than three centuries ago, and a century and a quarter 
later Russia came into direct contact with Persia in the Caucasus 
and along the Caspian Sea. This Russian advance was only the 
return tide of the Moslem invasion of Russia, in the earlier cen- 
turies of the Golden Horde. 

In the days of Peter the Great, ‘Russia gained her first foothold 
in the vicinity of Persia. From that time onward, Persia and Rus- 
sia were almost constantly at war, with intervals of peace in 1796 
and again in 1813. As a result, the whole of the Caspian, except its 
southwest corner, is Russian territory, and the pressure of Russia 
on Persia is steadily continued. As this means the influence of a 
strong, civilized, and enlightened nation on a country backward, 
reactionary, semi-barbarous, and incapable of any initiative or in- 
dependent activity and growth, it is for the advantage of the world 
that Russia should strengthen and extend her influence at Teheran 
and southward, towards the Persian Gulf. 

This raises rivalries with two nations: first Germany, which has 
so recently proposed to reach the Persian Gulf by the Bagdad- 
Basra railroad, which was to run wholly through Turkish territory, 
reaching the Persian Gulf at Kuweit. First Russia, and later Eng- 
land and France refused to be drawn into this scheme, and, if 
carried out at all, it will not have an exclusively German character. 
It is evident that this German railroad through Turkey in Asia is of 
a piece with her anti-Russian activity from Finland to the Balkans; 
the idea is, to hem in Russia behind a chain of German strongholds, 
beginning with Finland and ending with Kuweit on the Persian 
Gulf. If successful, this policy would drive Russia off again from 
the Baltic and the Black Sea, and bar her progress towards the 
Indian Ocean. It is impossible not to see the ingenuity of such a 
plan; it is impossible also not to see that it is foredoomed to 
failure. 

Russia’s advance towards the Persian Gulf brings her nearer to 
British India, and therefore arouses England’s apprehensions for 
the security of her great and exceedingly vulnerable Asian Empire. 
The situation between Russia and England in Persia is this: for the 
first half of the nineteenth century, England was easily paramount 
at the court of Teheran. Recently, Russia has prevailed, being 
now dominant financially, politically, and, in the “ Persian Cos- 
sacks,” possessing the only capable fighting body in the Persian 
dominions. About a year ago Russia made a considerable loan 
to the spendthrift Shah. and in return obtained a concession .giv- 
ing her the right to build the first railroad in Persia, which will 
run from Tiflis to Teheran, and thence to the Persian Gulf, prob- 
ably at Bandar Abbas. 

On the other hand, England has a concession for a south-Persian 
railroad, which will run from the Persian Gulf through Baluchis- 
tan, to British India. England, however, cannot build her railroad 
until Russia has finished hers. Russia is not eager to see the 
English railroad begun, and therefore is delaying the construction 
of her own line. Ultimately, the two powers will come to an 
amicable understanding, as they have recently done in the case of 
Manchuria. It appears probable that Lord Lansdowne’s recent 
pronouncement against naval stations on the Persian Gulf was 
aimed at Germany and Kuweit and not at Russia and Bandar 
Abbas. It seems a somewhat useless act, however, as Germany is 
steadily absorbing the trade of India, without any naval station, 
but simply by superior commercial enterprise. 


Russia in Manchuria 

At the time of the last Turkish war, twenty-five years ago, the 
population of Russia was a hundred millions, preponderatingly of 
homogeneous white race. It is now over one hundred and thirty 
millions, and the Slav element is steadily gaining on all others, 
and crowding out the alien elements. At the same rate of increase, 
which has been maintained for three centuries already, Russia will, 
in twenty-seven years, have.a population of two hundred millions. 
At the end of the twentieth century Russia will have a white 
population of more than four hundred million souls. 

This is the problem which her far-seeing statesmen have been 
facing for the last ten years, with Minister Witté at their head. 
This is the mainspring of the Siberian, and later, of the Manchurian 
railroads. Already the Siberian line is, carrying two hundred 
thousand colonists annually to the fertile wheat lands of Siberia, 
and the number will rapidly increase. Russia has already a terri- 
tory of six million square miles in Asia, which will thus gradually 
fill up with the excess of her European population. For this vast 
territory, twice the size of the United States, she needs an outlet 
to the sea, which shall be free of ice at all seasons. England has 
formally recognized and acquiesced in this necessity. Once grant- 
ing this, and to grant it is not only reasonable but inevitable, and 
Russia’s policy in Manchuria must be accepted as logical and 
necessary. If she has her port, she must have a railroad to it. 
If she has a railroad, she must protect it, just as we shall protect 
the Isthmian Canal. Questions of sovereignty must be subordi- 
nated to the great question of necessity, in Manchuria as in 
Panama. But, on the other hand, having her railroad, Russia 
must make it pay. Minister Witté is a former railroad manager, 
and a master in practical affairs. He desires to carry the maximum 
of freight on the Manchurian railroad; he would greatly prefer to 
carry American freight, rather than introduce Japanese or English 
or German goods, with a political string tied to them. It remains 
for us, as a practical people. to meet Minister Witté half way, and 
to accept the opening he offers us. 
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THE PRESIDENT IN THE WEST 


One of the incidents of the President's trip through California was the meeting of a distinguished party at the joot of the ‘‘ Grizaly 


Giant,” the biggest tree in California. The party included the President, Governor Pardee, Presideni Butler of Columbia University, 
President Wheeler of California University, Mr. Barnes, secretary to the President, Dr. Rixey, and Mr. Moody, Secretary of the Navy 
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Photographing by the Light of the Human Body 
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ie Diagram of Apparatus used by 
Projessor Goodspeed 
Photograph obtained by throwing Rays A—Box containing X-ray apparatus. BB—Lead Photograph of a Copper Cent, a Gold Ring, 
from a Human Hand through a. Shit plats. CEN ean Sree sae te and a Piece of Aluminum, taken 
: J s 3S" envelope. DDD—Objects to be pho- , ; 
in an upright Copper Tube tographed. E—Operator’s hand by the aid of Human Light 
HAT the human body emits rays by means of which photo- impression whatever upon an object placed outside of the box. 
| graphs can be taken has been demonstrated by experiments On top of the mass of lead plates is laid the photographic plate 
recently made by Professor Arthur W. Goodspeed, of the that is to be affected. It is enclosed in a light-proof envelope or 
University of Pennsylvania. In making photographs by the light box, so as not to be changed by the ordinary rays of sunlight 
emanating from the human hand, Professor Goodspeed uses a which are visible to the human senses. On the photographie plate 
method which is the reverse of that employed in X-ray work. In may be placed coins, metals, or any other object which it is de- 
photographing by: means of the Riéntgen ray the object is placed sired to photograph. 
between the photographie plate and the apparatus. In the method The Crookes tube is then placed in operation, and from its 
used by Professor Goodspeed, the plate is placed between the ap- kathode come forth the X-rays. The photographie plate, resting 
paratus and the thing to be photographed. on top of the box, screened off by lead plates, is entirely unaffected 
The results are procured as follows: The ordinary X-ray ap- by them. But let a human being put his hand in the field beside 
paratus is put inside a box made of wood, and impervious to the plate for a few minutes, and afterward develop the plate. 
ordinary light rays. On top of the box are placed a number of He will see that the emanations from his hand have affected it, 
lead plates, in.order to shut off the ordinary Réintgen ray, which and that there are dark spots where the metai object lay upon it: 
has not the power. to penetrate dense metals. This precaution, ac- so that the photograph, exposed in a dark room at night, has been 
cording to previous practice, would prevent the making of any tuken by the light of a human hand. 


“John Henry” on the Stage 


TT impressively comic 
Mr. Dan Daly appeared 
last week at the Herald 
Square Theatre in a dram- 
atization of George  V. 
Hobart’s “John Henry ” 
sketches. Mr. Daly has dis- 
pensed with the drooping 
mustache and sepulchral 
manner which he disported 
in the days of “ The Round- 
ers,” and now is’ smooth- 
shaven and frankly jocular. 

Mr. Hobart and Mr. Ed- 
ward E. Rose have contrived 
a wildly absurd but amusing 
farce for the use of Mr. 
Daly and his very capable 
company. We come upon the 
imperturbable John Henry 
in the ornate foyer of the 
Hotel Gotham, New York. 
He is deeply in love, we 
learn, with a young woman 
whose doting uncle has prom- 
ised her to John Henry if 
that gentleman can manage 
to provide a country house 
for her. John encounters 
his friend “ Bunch” Jeffer- 
son, a real-estate broker, 
who, he finds, has just ‘sue- 
ceeded in selling a desirable 
villa at  Ruraldene to a 
wealthy Italian countess. 
John’s sweetheart and her 
guileless uncle arrive at an 
auspicious moment, and are 
made to believe, through a 
complication of cireum- 
stances, that Dove’s Nest 
Villa, of which the ingenious 
John shows them a_tempt- 
ing photograph, is to be the 
home of his prospective 
bride. Matters are further 
entangled through the fact 


. 








that the uncle of a girl with 
whom John’s chum “ Bunch” 
is in love, has been told that 
John and his supposed villa 
are pledged to his niece, this 
being an expedient of the re- 
sourceful John to prevent 
Uncle No. 2 from carrying 
Bunch’s beloved” off to 
Egypt. 

When both uncles’ begin 
sending gifts of furniture, 
in mixed baby blue and red, 
to Dove’s Nest Villa, and 
when its rightful owner, the 
Countess, arrives on_ the 
scene to take possession of 
her property, John Henry 
finds himself the centre of a 
human whirlpool in very un- 
comfortable commotion. The 
fun is at times a trifle la- 
bored, and much of Mr. Ho- 
bart’s slang sounds stale and 
forced when it is spoken 
rather than read. Mr. Daly 
and his companions work 
hard with the piece, however, 
and carry it successfully over 
some pretty barren places. 

Mr. Daly himself plays 
John Henry with uncommon 
animation and humor — his 
despairing comment on _ the 
threatening conflict of  cir- 
cumstances in which he has 
involved himself: ‘Me for 
the Morgue!” is very effec- 
tive. George Backus, as 
John Henry’s chum “ Bunch,” 
does not make as much of 
the part as he could; but Mr. 
Marlow and Mr. Hertz, as 
the two uncles, are highly di- 











verting, and Miss Florence 
A Scene from ‘‘ Fohn Henry,” Act III. Rockwell plays Peaches with 
Dan Daly as “ Fohn Henry": “I do this for exercise” much vivacity. 
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THE POLITICAL WOMAN ‘vy MARY GARRETT HAY 


ORGANIZER 
OF THE NAT 
-IONAL WOPT- 
EN'S SUFF- 
RAGE ASSO 
CIATION 


T seems to me that it should be 
| every woman’s ideal to be equal- 

ly independent with her bro- 
ther-man in all practical competi- 
tion. So far, she is not permitted 
to encourage this ideal. 

Surely the government of the 
State is no less important to her 
than the government of her own 
home, and as she has the con- 
trolling voice in the management 
of her home, why not a_ political 
voice in the government of the 
State and nation? Those women 
who do interest themselves in the 
political life of the country certain- 
lv idealize political conditions, be- 
cause ambition to hold office, or in- 
dividual honors, are not alarming 
considerations of these women. 
When the American woman in her political endeavors strives to 
establish ideals of citizenship, she does so without the purpose of 
gratifying. personal ambition. Furthermore, the political woman 
is not so partisan in her activities as a man, because she aims at 
pelitieal equality with him, to bring about better conditions in 
that which is to her but a larger home of principles—the State 
and national government. 

All practical ideals are being influenced and brought about in 
American life to-day by the emancipation of woman. | She has 
broken the chains of conventional .prejudice against her activity, 
and in social, educational, and commercial matters meets men on 
an equal footing. All this is, of course, contributing to her ulti- 
mate success in achieving this last important scheme of idealiza- 
tion, her recognition in the State and national government. 

This is the last state of her emancipation to be secured. There 

are good and sufficient reasons why a woman should be deeply in- 
terested in the political life of the country. 
“Who is more vitally affected by the local municipal govern- 
ment of a town and city than the woman? Isn’t her own particu- 
lar government of the home dependent upon the broader details of 
the municipality? Are not the life and health of her -home de- 
pendent upon a good water-supply, for instance, good police service, 
efficient transportation facilities, and numerous other daily obli- 
gations? 

To carry this argument into State politics, who else but the 
woman is most affected by legislation in regard to the liquor laws, 





Mary Garrett Hay 


for example—in legislation governing the State penal and chari- 
table institutions, in all laws affecting small children, the sweat- 
shop system, and so forth? 

In national politics who is more interested than the woman in 
the laws made by Congress? Is she not concerned in the question 
of polygamy? And, another problem, as personal in its influence 
upon her as this, is she not interested in the political complica- 
tions that bring upon her the penalties of war? 

Is there any single phase of political life that a woman’s ideals 
could not improve? It seems to me that the study of polities fur- 
nishes women with the highest ideals obtainable. I believe that 
the germ of this political ideal is instinctively in every woman, for 
she is the mother, and she it is who instils into both her boys and 
her girls the ideals of citizenship. 

Isn’t it the woman who in the schoolroom prepares the boys and 
girls to go out into the world and become useful citizens? And 
yet, when the boy becomes a man, he turns away from his mother 
and his teacher, and seeks political advice from his father or 
some other man... Why does he do this? Because the man is part of 
the body:politic and the woman is not. Still, that boy owes to his 
mother and tedcher his good or bad tendency in citizenship. 

So long as women are-ruled out of the body politic, morality will 
never be fully represented. Since women can offer a higher per 
cent. of morality and certainly an equal amount of intelligence 
with men, it shows that women will help to make the world better 
and more ideal. 































































































































HE scriptural allotment of threescore years and ten as 
the term of human life would be reasonably accurate 
provided the body got a fair start, enjoyed a favorable 
environment, suffered no mechanical accidents, and was 
not misused by its owner. 

In fact, however, as we all know, the cast of the horoscope at 
birth is in most cases far less encouraging. For the body is often 
handicapped by inherited defects. The complex chemical processes 
through which, hour by hour, from food and water and air it 
builds its delicate machinery and stores the energy that drives 
it, go often and in mysterious ways awry. Excesses in food, in 
drink, in exercise, in work or rest or play, frequently lay the 
foundations of ill health and premature decay. 

A quarter of a century ago we learned that some of the most 
serious of those disturbances of function which we call disease are 
induced by tiny microbes securing a foothold in the body, feeding 
upon our cells, and setting free a host of subtle poisons in the 
blood. With the knowledge of the microbie origin of the infectious 
maladies the last stronghold of mysticism in disease was swept 
away, and the field was clear for the advancement of science. 

We know to-day just what the minute organisms are which in- 
duce tuberculosis, diphtheria, cholera, plague, pneumonia, typhoid 
fever, malaria, and a few other lesser members of this sinister 
brood. We know the conditions under which these germs _ flourish, 
we know their lurking-places within and without their victims, how 
they are transmitted from the sick to the well, how they gain a 
foothold, and the ways in which they work havoe in the bodies 
of susceptible persons. These are no longer things to exorcise and 
charm away; there is no field here for absent treatment. These are 
things which we can cultivate in our laboratories as we can roses 
and onions in our gardens, and equally we can destroy them if we 
do not like to have them about and care to take the necessary 
pains. 

Among the most interesting problems into which our later studies 
of infection have led us are those relating to the immunity which 
species, races, and individuals naturally enjoy or may acquire 
after a successfully weathered attack of an infectious disease. It 
has been learned that the cells of the body possess a marvellous 
power of adapting themselves to new and adverse conditions by 
the use to new specific ends of those capacities through which 
their normal processes are carried on. And so when a man recov- 
ers from an attack of smallpox and is henceforth immune, we know 
that his enviable state marks an adaptation of his cells to a 
new environment, evanescent, it is true, but analogous with those 
adaptations by which in the slow processes of evolution new 
traits were fostered, as plants and animals slowly rose to higher 
types. 

But we have gone farther than this, for we have learned that 
we can secure this artificial cell adaptation by proxy in the horse, 
and through the fluids furnished by his cells, educated for the oe- 
casion, confer immunity upon the well and even restore the al- 
ready stricken. Thus has diphtheria antitoxin saved countless 
lives already, and thus has the way been opened which seems full 
of promise for the prevention and cure of other infectious maladies. 

If now from the vantage-ground of this glance at achievement 
and drift in medicine to-day we look out upon the fields which 
seem ripe for new harvests, it is easy to mark some lines along 
which we may reasonably expect to add fresh increments to our 
sadly shortened span of threescore years and ten. 

The prospects seem bright for the discovery of new and effective 
forms of antitoxiec or bacteria-destroying sera. The eager search 
for the still unknown infectious microbes of smallpox, scarlatina, 
syphilis, and other diseases of their kind may be at any moment 
crowned with success. 

The cause and cure of tumors involve problems of extraordinary 
difficulty, and it is by no means clear as yet how these may be 
most wisely approached. Important endowments for the study 
of cancer have been recently established in various lands, and many 
trained observers are already at work. 

We are far from a thorough understanding of many of the deli- 
“ate and complex chemical processes through which we convert 
the multitudinous stuff that we devour into good blood and tissue, 
and we may look with confidence to such new discoveries here as 
shall make us less helpless in the face of many nutritional dis- 
orders to which, under various guises and names, so many, especial- 
ly in the earlier years of life, are destined to succumb. 

Studies in mental pathology have of late taken a much wider 
range than was formerly conceivable, and while we may not hope 
soon, if ever, to reduce mental phenomena to such simple terms as 
may suffice for the expression of the purely physical, there is 
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much reason to believe that here also the keener insight of to- 
morrow will be helpful to the sorrowful victims of mental disarray. 

In truth, the field of medical research is full of far reaching and 
alluring problems, and, happily, there is no dearth of devotees. In 
quiet corners of our laboratories, in the wards of the hospitals, 
and in the by-ways where the stricken linger under the ministra- 
tion of their physicians, most earnest attention is turned to every 
phase of perverted function which may promise light upon the 
urgent problems of the hour. 

The intelligent and liberal endowment of medical research such 
as is exemplified in the newly established Rockefeller Institute in 
New York, permitting the co-ordination of various lines of inves- 
tigation and the concentration of the powers of groups of trained 
observers upon special problems, is in harmony with the wider 
horizons to which the science of medicine looks to-day, and full 
of the promise of practical beneficence. 

While thus the outlook is bright for new achievements in the 
field of technical medical research, the most direct and far-reaching 
promise of practical benefit to the individual who may aspire to 
his legitimate allotment of health and life lies in a homelier but 
« wider field,—the field of preventive medicine. 

We have long known that by attention to personal hygiene and 
to sanitation one may be spared many common ailments, and se- 
cure the best physical conditions for the enjoyment and prolonga- 
tion of life. It was not, however, until we had learned the mi- 
crobie origin of infectious diseases, had discovered how they are 
transmitted from the sick to the well, and how simple are the means 
by which the infectious agents may be rendered harmless, that it 
began to dawn upon us that the vast mortality from these com- 
municable maladies and the inexpressible suffering which they 
“ause are largely preventable. ‘Thus the term preventive medicine 
has come to be most frequently, though not exclusively, applied 
to those practical applications of medical lore by which the com- 
municable infectious diseases may be restricted. 

Two factors are necessary in the occurrence of disease: first, 
the individual with his various and varying susceptibilities; and, 
second, the inciting conditions or agents. 

Without dwelling upon the first of these factors we may assume 
that those persons who maintain themselves in the best physical 
condition. are, in general, the least susceptible to the incursions 
of disease-producing microbes, if by ill chance these should gain 
access to their bodies. Thus, personal hygiene and sanitation have 
assumed greater significance in the light of our new knowledge 
of the cause of infectious diseases, and form an important section 
in the newly formulated discipline of preventive medicine. 

If we breathe unclean air, which, in public conveyances, assembly 
rooms, offices, and homes, is almost universal; if in place of plain 
nutritious food we stuff our bodies with many strange concoctions; 
if we will not rest and play enough or will rest and play too 
much; if fret and worry set the pace in our daily tasks, we may 
not hope to resist the strain when the hand of disease shall fall 
upon us. 

So one of the most urgent necessities of the coming years is 
education in personal hygiene. This knowledge of the ways of 
healthful living must be systematically and intelligently imparted 
in the schools. And it should not ‘be perverted, as in many in- 
stances it is to-day. to serve the worthy but narrow aims of an 
anti- alcohol or anti-tobacco crusade. No college curriculum 
should be considered adequate which does not secure to the grad- 
uate such knowledge of himself and of the plain requirements of 
sanitation as shall fit him to maintain as fully as may be a 
healthful physical condition. The first step, then, if we are to 
enter upon the new promise of preventive medicine is to adopt 
healthful modes of life and secure healthful places to live in. 

If now we turn to that phase of preventive medicine which re- 
lates directly to infectious germs, we come upon a curious condi- 
tion of affairs. Civilized communities have ceased to fear Asiatic 
cholera very much, because we have learned that it is easily sup- 
pressed by proper sanitation. The traditional ravages of the 
plague are possible only among the filthy in person and surround- 
ings. Smallpox we do not now seriously dread, because immunity 
can be secured by a scratch upon the skin. Diphtheria has large- 
ly lost its terrors since the discovery of the life-saving antitoxin. 
Hydrophobia is fully within our control. 

But how is it with some of the less dramatic germ diseases which 
we have always with us, although we have known for many years 
how they can be largely prevented. ‘ 

Malaria ravages large districts because we do not drain the 
puddles and will not harden our hearts against the mosquito. 
Typhoid fever claims its victims singly and in wholesale—more 
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than thirty thousand die every year in the United States—chiefly 
because we are not yet ready to see that our sewage is disposed 
of elsewhere than in our drinking waters. 

Tuberculosis, the king of the revels in this dance of death, ends 
a lingering illness in fully one hundred and fifty thousand persons 
annually in this country alone. And these multitudes perish pre- 
maturely because we do not insist upon the most obvious require- 
ments of personal hygiene and the simplest details of public and 
private sanitation. 

In fact, our science is far ahead of our practice, and it now 
rests largely with the people and the health officials whom they 
select to guard their interests to say whether or not in the next 
decade we shall enter into our birthright. 

It is not difficult to suggest broadly the things which must be 
done if we are to profit as we may by the promise of preventive 
medicine. Honest hygiene must be taught in schools and col- 
leges. Public health officers must know more about sanitation than 
about politics, and there must be educational institutions where 
their special duties can be learned. An enlightened public senti- 
ment must sustain them in their efforts to promote the general 
welfare, even though the individual may now and then be incon- 
venienced. 

But when efficiency shall have been secured in the public 
health administration, a large responsibility will still rest upon the 
citizen. 


Washington's Headquarters at Valley Forge 


The Saving of 


NE hundred and_ twenty - five 
O years ago,,on the eighteenth 

day of June, the Continental 
army under General George Washing- 
ton evacuated its winter camp at Val- 
ley Forge, and set forth to begin the 
career of victories that ended with 
the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town. To mark this anniversary, a 
celebration has been arranged to take place this month on Wash- 
ington’s old camping-ground. Committees composed of leading men 
and women of the eastern section of Pennsylvania have been ap- 
pointed to arrange all the details, military and civic, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Governors of the thirteen original States 
have been invited to take part in the ceremonies. 

During the past decade there has been a determined effort on 
the part of Pennsylvania to atone for the neglect of years, and 
preserve Valley Forge for the American people as a State or na- 
tional park. The first step in that direction to produce tangible 
results was taken in 1877-8, the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
evacuation, when a committee of men and women living near Val- 
ley Forge, aided by certain patriots, succeeded in raising sufficient 
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From a drawing by Howard Pyle 


Washington and Baron Steuben walking 
through the Camps at Valley Forge Historical Society of Pennsylvania 





He can get clean food, pure water, and unpolluted air by ask- 
ing for them and insisting that he have them. But he must in- 
sist, and he must be vigilant. 

It is from human waste that the larger part of the infective stuff 
comes which we should avoid, and it is, most of all, in floating 
dust that this passes from one to another. If we could gradually 
wean ourselves, in public places at least, from the carpet, that 
storehouse of floating filth, sending up unseen, with every foot- 
fall, its clouds of often infectious dust to irritate the delicate 
recesses of our lungs: if we might venture to suggest to the well- 
meaning but usually wholly uninstructed or wofully misinstructed 
delegates of Hygeia in our cars, oflices, theatres, schools, churches, 
and homes, that dust is to be got rid of, not simply set astir by the 
feather - duster, we could largely reduce those affections of the 
respiratory organs which are a most serious and a growing menace 
to our modern life in towns to-day. 

In fact, the household régime need be neither complex nor bur- 
densome which amply fulfils the conditions of cleanliness. But 
the cleanliness which modern sanitation requires cannot be se- 
cured without the exercise of informed intelligence. 

Finally, it is a little to be deplored that the altruism of to-day 
does not sanction the maintenance of medieval oubliettes into 
which the spitter in unseemly places, the trailer of her skirts upon 
the streets, the ministers in public upon our sidewalks to the pri- 
vate exigencies of their dogs, might all be quietly dropped together. 


General Huntington’s Heaaquarters 


Valley Forge 


money to buy and care for the old 
Potts mansion, which was used by 
General Washington as his headquar- 
ters. With the headquarters was also 
secured a small plot of surrounding 
ground, and this was the beginning of 
the present park idea. In 1882 the 


adopted a resolution, which was pre- 
sented to Congress the following year, unging that some action be 
taken to preserve and mark the historic place. 

Ten years later, in 1893, through the efforts of Francis M. 
Brooks, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania created the Valley 
Forge Commission, and in two sessions the Legislature appropri- 
ated $35,000 to enable the commission to buy land at Valley Forge 
for a State park.. Over two hundred acres were acquired on Mount 
Joy, comprising that part of the camp on which are still visible 
the inner line of intrenchments and the earthworks known as 
Forts Washington and Huntington. This spring the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature appropriated $74,500 to be‘ used in extending 
the present park limits, with a view to covering as much as pos- 
sible of historical ground. 
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Panoramic View of the Valley Forge Camp as it is to-day. The Camp extended over the Valley from the extreme Right to the 
extreme Left of this Picture ; in the Distance is Foy Mountain : 
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Drawn by James Montgomery Flagg 
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‘The FAB 


E Of The RUSSIAN BEAR 


Relating the story of the imprisoned member of the world menagerie 


who wanted to join the other animals. 
Albert Levering. 
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This is Peter—vyes, Peter the Great. A long while ago he found a bear 
cub, trained it according to his own principles ; but—jfoolish Peter thut he 
was—he put a wall around it in the menagerie, and now the old bear can 
only get out to forage in the summer. 


Growing hungry, he sought the first opening offered, which happened to 
be guarded by an ill-tempered old turkey-gobbler. Well, the gobbler wasn't 
gobbled, and the bear got severely pecked. Foolish bear ! 
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Gathering hunger drove it to another small opening which it had dis- 
covered, through which it cautiously slid a ponderous paw, and drew it 
back separated from its numerous claws by a very watchful lion. Still 


the foolish bear 


By this time its hunger knew no bounds, and it tackled a third opening 
filled by a dragon. And the dragon did a mighty lot of clawing and bit- 
ing of everyone, as you may believe, and particularly of the foolish bear. 











































After considerable reflection, for he had grown wiser with so many re- 
buffs, he silently began, at the tail of the dragon, to devour him, and in due 
time he ate himself— 
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Young Women who have done 
Things 

A RECENT paper in an educational journal 
calls attention to the number of comparative- 
ly youthful women who have achieved nota- 
ble things in their different callings. Joan 
of Are at nineteen led the army of victorious 
France; Patti sang in public before she had 
entered her teens—how many years ago it 
was that she made her first great triumph 
it is not for us to say. At twenty - two 
Madame De Stael accomplished an essay on 
Rousseau; Jane Austen had completed her 
lifework at forty-two; and all of the Bronté 
sisters died before they were forty. When 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin” appeared Harriet 
Beecher Stowe was only thirty-nine, and 
George Eliot gave Adam Bede to the world 
at thirty -eight, Miss Grace Lathrop Collin 
and Onoto Watanna, two of the most success- 
ful of contemporary novelists, are both con- 
. siderably under thirty. 








ApbviIcETO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[ Adv. 





“NOT ONE MOUTHFUL 
of table food should be given a child before it is one year old,” 
says Dr. Holt. What substitute, then ¢ ? BORDEN’S EAGu E 
BRAND CONDENSED MILK is absolutely the safest and best 
infant food obtainable. Avoid unknown brands. Send for 
“ Baby’s Diary.”—[Adv.] 





IF you want to know the time, “‘ask a policeman.” If you 
want to know where to go for the summer, ask a New York 
Central ticket agent, or send a two-cent stamp to Daniels, 
Grand Central Station, New York, for a copy of ‘ America’s 
Summer Resorts.”—[ Adv. 





OF course you can live without telephone service, but you 
don’t live as much as you might, because telephone service 
saves time, and time is the stuff of poste Rates for Residence 
Service in Manhattan from $48 a New York Tele- 
phone Co., 15 Dey Street, 111 West ‘38th Street.—[Adv.] 








THE Four-Track News for June is just out and is the’ 
best number yet issued of that admirable magazine of travel 
and education. 5 cents a copy by newsdealers.—[Adv.] 





STRONG and better men and women are those who use AB- 
BoTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. Druggists.—[Adv.] 





IF you are a “bon vivant,” drink the best Champagne on 
the market—Cook’s IMPERIAL ExtkA Dry.—[Adv.] 





Piso’s CurE—40 years on the market, and still the best 
for Coughs and Colds. 25c. per bottle.—[ Adv. 
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The Humphrey Crescent No. 8 


INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATER 


is used in more homes than any other heater made in the world. 
It will heat a tubful of water for your bath while you un- 

dress—at a cost of about one cent for gas; always ready—day 
or night. Hot water starts the moment the match is applied. 


Other Heaters 
$15.00 to $45.00 









Height 30 inches. 
Made of beautifully 
nickeled copper. 


Manufacturers’ for either gas 
price only or gasoline. 
Crescent Heaters 


use less gas 

than any other 
kind, because 
they’ utilize 
every available 
heat unit in the 
gas. Simply and 
quickly 

installed. 


50,000 in Use 


$20:22 


with nickel - plated 
shelf and bracket. 


Shipped any- {f 
where for 


30 Days’ Trial 


Write to-day for our beautiful perk, 
“The Luxury of a Bath”—FRE 


Humphrey Mfg. & Plating Co., Dept. U, edantiin Mich, 
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Insured for 


From the 





New-Work Daily Oribane. 


APRIL 26, 1903. 

The Prudential Insurance Company, through its 
Philadelphia agents, has insured L. Rodman Wana- 
maker, son of John Wanamaker, for $1,000,000. The 
premium on. the insurance is over $30,000 a year. 
This makes Mr. Wanamaker one of the most heav- 
ily insured private individuals in the world, as he 
carries policies for . His insurance is said 
to be exceeded only by that of King Edward VII. 
John Wanamaker. his father, carries policies ag- 
Dy pe | $1.500.000. and John M. Mack carries $1.- 
250.000. 


. of which $1,000.000 was placed recently. 


One Million Dollars 
THE PRUDENTIA 





























Conservative Management is Back of All. 
Specimen Policy, Suitable to Your Means. 





Mr. Wanamaker’s Selection of The Prudential is a Striking Demonstra- 
tion of—The High Esteem in which This Company is held by Farsighted 
Business Men, and Their Great Confidence in The Prudential’s— 


Permanent Strength, and Able and Conservative Manage- 
ment,—Both Conducing to Profitable Dividend 
Returns on its Policies. 


Whether the Policy be Large or Small, the Same Progressive and 
Send Coupon for 



































Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, 
free, particulars and rates of policies for $ 
Name Age.------------ 
Address 
Occupation 
DospPT.T. . 














THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 
John F. Dryden, Prest. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Large.clean.crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 








Burlinot 
To Colorado rhs 


and back 


That will be our price for a ticket 
from Chicago. From St. Louis only 
$21. These special tickets will be on 
sale puly 1 to 10, good to return until 
October 31. On other days during 
the summer, tickets will be $30 from 
Chicago, $25 from St. Louis. Practically 
half fare. Send today for a copy of our * 


Handbook of Colorado. 


It will tell you all about the hotels, 
boarding houses: and ranches, their 4 
prices, attractions, charges for livery, 
fishing and hunting— everything you 
should know about Colorado, the one 
perfect spot in America for a summer 
outing. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry- Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 








OKER’S 


_BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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E paused a mo- 
ment at the 
foot of the 


hill, panting and 
weak. None of his 
pursuers had come in 
sight, and the in- 
terval was precious for 
rest. Yet he did not feel 
his exhaustion fully, until 
f he leaned his spent and 
‘3 trembling figure against a 
| rock, when every bone and 
muscle began to ache, and 

the hot breath, coming in 





| \ 
‘ ‘ irregular puffs, rasped and 
Yi burnt’ like steam drawn 


through’ his throat. He 
strove against the growing 
weakness, and was sorry 
that he had paused, merely 
to give the creeping languor 
a chance to overwhelm 
him: yet he lingered, the strained heart and dizzy brain alike 
crving out agaifst more exertion; then his sight grew dim, the 
sunlit day suddenly darkened, and he shook in a nervous_palpita- 
tion as if a chill had seized him. But he was not afraid; he did not 
feel fear as the ordinary human type would have felt it; his emo- 
tions were physical, not mental, and with dull anger he cursed 
under his breath the weakness that was conquering him. 

There had been many hazards in the life of Morgan, but never 
before had he been pressed so hard. It was a surprise and pur- 
suit by numbers, and now he knew that only kind chance or his 
fleetness of foot could save him the life that he enjoyed like a 
strong animal or the primitive man. 

He leaned more heavily against the rock and his breath grew a 
little longer, though the painful opening and ‘shutting of the 
blood valves was like the thrust of a knife. His clothing was torn 
imto many rags by the briers and bushes through which he had 
rushed, and red seratehes were left by the thorns across his face. 
One scarlet line led into his mustache, from the black point of 
which the blood fell slowly, drop by drop, upon his chest. 

A little strength returned, and with a certain coolness Morgan 
began to calculate his chances. He decided that they were much 
against him, but he had no thought save to carry the case to the 
final issue. He looked up at the tremulous air, the coppery sun, 
the bleak mountain-side with its alternate rocks and bushes, and 
then rising, stretched his sore muscles again. As he did so he 
saw the tops of the bushes on the far side of the brook quivering, 
and he knew that if he lingered now it would be at the risk of im- 
mediate death. He paused no longer, but bending slightly over in 
the customary attitude of one who runs for life, and drawing his 
breath in deep gasps, dashed along the mountain-side. A single 
shout, a long yell, half a ery, half a hunting call, came from the 
men behind him, and all the blood flew to Morgan’s head. He knew 
that the Jaspers, with whom the Morgans had been so long at 
feud, would never cease their pursuit, when chance seemingly 
had delivered to them the best rifleman of their enemies. The 
opportunity his, he would not have spared one of them, and he did 
not expect merey for himself. 

He heard another shout behind him, half a cry of triumph, half 
a hunting call, and his heart swelled again with the sense of shame, 
felt before, when he was reminded so forcibly that now he was the 
hunted, and not, as usual, the hunter. He looked back and saw 
their heads appearing above the bushes, a dozen men, strong, 
brown, and wild like himself, nothing modern about them save 
the repeating-rifle of latest pattern which each carried. He per- 
ceived clearly that they were gaining upon him. In a_ few 
more minutes they would be within range. How he cursed his 
ill fortune in being surprised without his own rifle, and he felt 
that perhaps he deserved this mischance for such carelessness! 

The men spread out like a fan in order to prevent his turning 
from a direct course, and, recognizing now the futility of such an 
attempt by him, Morgan kept straight on, drawing his breath 
with pain. and staggering often as his feet struck against a 
stone. The shouting of his pursuers ceased, and presently he 
heard a sharp report like the cracking of a heavy whip, which, 
taken up by the mountain, echoed through every gully and ravine, 
until it died away under the horizon. There was a faint whistling 
sound, like the buzz of a bee, past his ear, and Morgan knew that 
the first bullet had missed him only a few inches. 

He resorted to a plan of which he had heard many speak, but 


THE ESCAPE 
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which he had _nev- 
er thought himself 
to use. He _ began 
to wheel from right to 
left and from left to 
right, following a zig- 
zag line in order to 
confuse the aim of his pur- —~ 
suers and avoid the many 







bullets which he knew 
would follow the first. The : 
rifles cracked rapidly and - } 
he heard the whizzing of \ 
the lead around him, but ’ 
he was untouched, and, Bt / 
thankful for his agility 
and presence of mind, he 
raced on. 

His attention was sud- 
denly drawn by the fa- 
miliar aspect of the ground, 
and he remembered now 
that just beyond the little 
slope stood the cabin of Aaron Jasper himself, the leader of the 
Jaspers; his flight was taking him directly towards the home of 
his chief enemy, but he could not turn aside now, and he plunged 
on up the slope, three or four rifle bullets singing around and 
near him, telling him for the twentieth time that it was not 
well to linger. 

He reached the crest of the slope, and there before him in the 
clearing on the other side stood the log cabin of Aaron Jasper— 
a little brown, ugly building, with its clapboard roof and shuttered 
windows, a light coil of smoke rising from the mud chimney. 

At the sight of the cabin a fierce joy drove the despair out of 














































































’ Morgan’s heart. The door stood wide open, and in a field a wo- 


man, who must be Jasper’s wife, was working. What a triumph 
to use Jasper’s own house, at the last moment, as a defence 
against him! He turned his head and sent to his pursuers a cry 
of defiance, a shout in which he gave them back their own taunts. 
Then he dashed straight for the open door, with their bullets 
pattering around him. 

Morgan slammed the door and drew into place the heavy bar 
that fastened it; then he fell upon the floor and drew his breath 
in gasps as terrible as a sob. The momentary strength poured 
into his brain by the reaction from death to life was gone, and 
the “exhausted heart contracted more painfully than ever. For 
a moment he was blind with weakness and lay prone, his limp 
fingers fluttering like the fins of a dying fish. Then as his breath 
came back, and his will with it, he struggled to his feet and 
looked about him. Over the fireplace, on its accustomed hooks, 
lay the rifle which he expected. He took it down, his malignant 
joy swelling when he remembered that he was using not only 
Jasper’s own house against him, but a rifle of his, too, with plenty 
of cartridges to supply it, ready on the mantel. Everything—the 
house, the rifle, the ammunition—seemed to have been arranged 
for his benefit. and he was duly and wickedly grateful. 

Then he hastened to the single window that the room contained, 
and, opening the heavy shutter slightly, looked out at his enemies. 
They had stopped in the edge of a little wood beyond rifle-shot 
and seemed to be talking. Then he closed the shutter, and, fast- 
ening it, locked about him again at the little fortress which had 
come so opportunely in his way, rejoicing in its strength and its 
completeness for defence. It was in its construction only an ordi- 
nary mountain cabin of stout logs, too thick to be penetrated by 
any rifle bullet, but the room showed some signs of neatness, 


‘though all the articles of furniture were rude and common. He 


knew that this household order and cleanliness were due to Aaron 
Jasper’s wife. A sun-bonnet of hers hung in a corner, and some 
prints from illustrated papers were tacked on the walls. 

The house. like most of the mountain cabins, had but the sin- 
gle room, but in one corner a small door led to a place that seemed 
to Morgan to be an alcove or a large closet. He would examine it 
soon, but for the present he confined himself to the room. He 
went. to the cupboard and found cold meat and bread, which he 
ate with an appetite increased by the knowledge that he ate food 
furnished him by his enemy. Then he drank from the water-pail, 
and shook himself like a great animal as the strength poured 
back into all his veins and muscles. 

The bar that held the door was strong, but for further precau- 
tion he dragged the cupboard against it, and tearing some strips 
from a quilt, put a double fastening on the window, Then he 

(Continued on page 942.) 
























































A Greek Theatre in America 


THE new open-air theatre of the Uni- 
versity of California, in which President 
Roosevelt spoke on May 12 to a large audi- 
ence of scholars, students, and distinguished 
citizens of California, is the only structure 
of the kind in America. It is an interesting 
fact that the theatre is almost exactly sim- 
ilar in its proportions to the famous Theatre 
of Dionysius. As was the custom among 
the old Greeks, the building stands in a 
grove of fine trees. Its extreme dimensions 
are, exclusive of the colonnade, 255 feet in 
breadth by 194 feet in depth, the stage 
being thirty- five by one hundred and fifty- 
four feet in size. The material is concrete, 
and- eight thousand persons can be seated 
comfortably on the benches. The roof will 
be of tiles, and the stage will be colored, in 
accordance with the classic tradition. 





Railroad Travel Fifty Years Ago 


Tue recent semicentennial of the incorpo- 
ration of the New York Central Railroad has 
called forth an interesting letter of remi- 
niscences from a citizen of Lockport, New 
York, describing railroad travel in the Em- 
pire State half a century ago. The writer 
Says: 

“ We took the cars on State Street, in Al- 
bany: these cars were drawn to the city 
line by horses, for locomotives were not 
then allowed in the city. The cars were of 
the ancient pattern, entered by doors on the 
side, with seats across the car, the passen- 
gers facing each other, as in the old-fash- 
ioned stage- coaches. The speed was tre- 
mendous— about twelve miles an_ hour. 
Arrived on the ridge opposite Schenectady, 
cur cars were let down an inclined plane, se- 
cured to a large rope cable; the other end 
being attached to flat cars weighted with 
stone, which were drawn up on a parallel 
track as we went down. At Schenectady we 
changed cars and travelled west to Utica, 
reaching there in the afternoon. That was 
then the end of railroad travel. A canal- 
packet was boarded which landed us in Syra- 
cuse next morning. There another packet was 
taken for Rochester, which we reached early 
the following day. A third packet brought 
us from Rochester to Lockport in sixteen 
hours. The time consumed in coming from 
New York city to Lockport was nearly four 
days, being on the move all the time, except 
the night spent at Albany. Not long after, 
fhe roads built from Albany westward and 
from Buffalo eastward mét, and a continu- 
ous line was formed, but with many changes 
of cars and other inconveniences. Then the 
Hudson River Road was opened, and Buffalo 
and New York became neighbors.” 





Reclaiming the West 
By J. D. Whelpley 


To furnish an adequate water-supply to 
one million acres of fertile land in the arid 
region of the United States means that an 
outlet has been provided for at least one 
million people to seek new homes, to create 
new wealth, to build new towns, to increase 
the transportation facilities of the country, 
and to otherwise add to the aggregate 
strength of the nation. 

This is what the United States govern- 
ment has just decided to do. Within a 
year past a law was enacted by Congress 
creating an arid-land reclamation fund from 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
in the arid States. This fund now amounts to 
about ten million dollars. For many months 
past the field parties of the Geological Survey 
have been actively engaged in all sections 
of the West, from the British line to the 
Rio Grande, examining possible sites for 
great irrigation works. The information 
these engineers have secured has_ been 
brought to Washington, and finally passed 
upon by Dr. Walcott, Chief of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, and Frederick Haynes Newell, 
the chief engineer of the reclamation bureau. 

At the request of the Secretary of the In- 
terior the Geological Survey submitted five 
enterprises for approval. Realizing his im- 
(Continued on page 948.) 
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Linen Underwear for Summer 


GIVES LUXURIOUS COMFORT IF MADE FROM 


Belfast Mesh has remarkable absorbent 
properties: takes up excretions and moisture 
quickly. and evaporates them rapidly, 


Belfast Mesh may be boiled any number 
of times. Hence a clean, sanitary garment. 


Belfast Mesh, when it has become wet, 
dries quickly, and body is surrounded by dry 
fabric and dry air. 


Belfast Mesh is grateful to the skin and 
comfortable always. 


Send for Free Samples of the Fabric 


which is made in several weights and in two styles. 


(1) Natural linen (buff) recommended as 


more durable and absorbent. (2) eseagrine linen bleached. 
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people who desire comfort with health. The on 
out too guickly.”’ 
money. 


oes into the subject thoroughly and is designed for thinking 
le objection to mesh underwears has been that they “‘wear 
We guarantee that Belfast Mesh will wear to the satisfaction of the purchaser or retund 


Sold by all dealers or sent direct by mail if your dealer won’t supply it. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO, Inc., 344 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 940.) 

opened the door of the alcove, pausing until his eyes could 
penetrate the dusk. As the half darkness thinned and he saw, 
Morgan moved slightly in surprise. Varying emotions expressed 
themselves on his face, but presently he shut the door softly and 
went over to the bed. There he lay down, placing the rifle by his 
side, and laughed long and with intense enjoyment, a kind of deep, 
silent laughter, internal, but expressive of the keenest delight. 

Iie rose in a few minutes, and opening the window for the third 
time, he looked out at his enemies, whom he saw yet under the 
distant trees. His eyes caught the flutter of a woman’s dress, and 
he supposed that Martha Jasper had joined her husband and his 
men. If he want- 
ed revenge on 
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was sitting up, and gazing at him with wide and frightened eyes. 
Morgan regarded the boy with a kind of malignant triumph, and 
found a certain pleasure in seeking a resemblance to Aaron Jasper. 
But as he looked more closely, he saw only the likeness of the 
child to his mother. She had been a pretty girl. He had never 
forgotten that. Morgan became troubled. 

The flames reached the roof, he could hear the boards crack- 
ling, and smoke and sparks were coming down the chimney. The 
fright of the child increased, and he cried loudly. The smoke, en- 
tering the room gathered in the alcove as if something drew it to 
that corner. A thrill of sympathy passed through the heart of 
Morgan. He did not like to see one so small suffer; he had been 

slightly mistaken 
in his estimate 





her as well as 
her husband, cer- 
tainly he could 
have it. She 
must be half in- 
sane at that mo- 
ment, and he 
wondered why 
she did not cry 
out and_= shriek 
to him for mercy. 

He ate a little 
more of the cold 
food that he had 
found in the cup- 
board, drank 
some water from 
the pail, and his 
nerves felt stead- 
ier. He was 
about to walk to 
the aleove again. 
but when _§half- 
way stopped 
quite still, every 
nerve tingling 
and the _ blood 
leaping in his 
veins. He 
heard distinctly 
a continuous 
shuffle and rustle 
like the tread of 
many feet, and 
the scrape of an 
object against 
the walls. The 
noise increased. 
They seemed to 
be heaping some- 
thing against the 
house. Presently 
he heard a faint 
crackle, and a 
belief, ineredible 
at first, formed 
itself and gained 
strength in his 
mind. The erack- 
ling increased, 
submerging other 
sounds, and he 
knew that the 
warning of his 
fears was true. 
Jasper and _ his 
men had set the 
house on fire. He 
was sure of it: 
he could hear the 
blaze eating into 
the wood, and 
erackling in de- 
light as it leaped 
from one log to 








of himself. He 
raised the child 
and took him 
out of the al- 
cove into an at- 
mosphere which 
was a little 
clearer. The boy 
eried more loud- 
ly, the wild fig- 
ure of a man 
adding to his 
fright, but ceased 
in a few minutes, 
and began to 
show a friendli- 
ness that em- 
barrassed and of- 
fended Morgan. 
He did not want 
any child of 
Aaron  Jasper’s 
to be making a 
fuss over him. 
The boy was 
holding him by 
the collar in an 
attitude that was 
almost an = em- 
brace; he pushed 
off the hands, 
but the boy seem- 
ed not to notice 
the hostile na- 
ture of the act, 
and put them 
back; Morgan 
did not think it 
worth while to 
take so much 
trouble about a 


small matter, 
and let the hands 
remain. 


The smoke crept 
into the child’s 
eyes and mouth 
and he began to 
vough. Morgan 
found a_ little 
water in the pail 
and made him 
drink it. The 
heat in the room 
was growing in- 
tense, and Mor- 
gan wiped _ the 
moisture from 
his face with his 
coat sleeves. The 
little boy had be- 
come quite pale 
and his lips were 
dry; he did not 
cry again, but, 
baby though he 








another. He was 
as helpless as the 
baby that lay 
smiling in its 
sleep in the al- 
cove. Surely it 
was not Martha Jasper whom he had seen in the fields, and per- 
haps Aaron Jasper did not know! 

Yet of three things there could be no doubt—the house was on 
fire, he was inside it, and so was the child. If he should open 
the door and rush out, the men waiting under the trees would 
fire upon him at once, with an aim too good to miss. His sense 
of utter helplessness made him ery out, and he threw upon the 
bed the rifle which now seemed so useless. 

The fire was increasing fast, and the rush of the flames made 
a roar that he heard distinctly. Shreds of smoke, creeping through 
invisible crevices between the logs, began to enter the room, and 
once a live spark coming in with the smoke lay for a moment upon 
the floor, and then died. 

A faint ery from the aleove drew Morgan’s attention. He 
opened the door and looked in. The baby,.a boy of two years, 


Shreds of smoke, creeping through invisible crevices between the logs, began 
to enter the room 


was, gazed at 
Morgan with a 
look so full of 
appeal and confi- 
dence that every 
fibre in the wild mountaineer responded. The child must not die; 
his own life had become a petty thing, and he was ready to sac- 
rifice it for the little form that clung so confidently to him. 

He drew his coat over the boy’s face and figure, covering him 
completely, while he held him in place with his left arm. The 
flames were running across the roof now, and burning boards fell 
upon the floor. He lifted the bar and threw the door wide open. 
A blaze of sunlight, cool, glorious, and dazzling, flashed into his 
face; then he saw a.group of men standing under the trees, with 
rifies in thelr hands. Clasping the little boy securely in his arms, 
he ran towards the group, a wild and frightful figure. 

Some one levelled a rifle at him, and some one else, who saw 
the burden in his arms, struck it down. Then he fell fainting at 
the feet of Aaron Jasper. 

3ut the unhurt boy, pushing aside the coat, looked up and smiled. 
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(Continued from page 941.) 

mense responsibility, the Secretary of the 
Interior submitted this matter to a full cab- 
inet meeting presided over by President 
Roosevelt before making his final decision. 
As an outcome of this cabinet meeting it 
has been determined by the government to 
build what is known as the Sweetwater 
dam in Montana, the Gunnison Tunnel ir- 
rigation work in Colorado, the St. Mary 
system of canals in Montana, the Truckee 
project in Nevada, and the Salt River dam 
in Arizona. 


The Resources of the West 

The cost of these five enterprises when 
built will be about ten million dollars, and 
the amount of land rendered available for 
home - seekers will probably aggregate at 
least one million acres. This land is now 
worth practically nothing except for graz- 
ing purposes, and for most of it the gov- 
ernment can find no takers even at the 
minimum price of a dollar and a quarter 
per acre. Land in the arid region which 
is assured of a permanent and adequate wa- 
ter-supply for irrigation is worth at a min- 
imum fifty dollars per acre, and in many 
cases, as in the Salt River Valley, where 
the land is highly cultivated, as in the case 
of fruit, the value of the land reaches as 
high as from three to five hundred dollars 
per acre. 

It is an established fact that irrigated 
land supports on an average one person to 
the acre, owing to the intense character 
of the farming and the stimulus which 
has been given to the growth of neighbor- 
ing towns, railroads, and all other indus- 
tries which pertain to supplying the needs 
of so large a community. It may be said, 
therefore, that the government proposes by 
the expenditure of ten million dollars to 
add at least fifty million dollars to the 
landed values in the five localities men- 
tioned, and untold millions to the resources, 
facilities, and general wealth of the Western 
section of the United States. 


A Radical Law 


The national irrigation law as it stands 
to-day is the most radical step which has 
been taken by the United States government 
to protect its own landed - property since 
Uncle Sam went into the land business with 
a capital of a billion and a half acres of 
ground. There is not much more than five 
hundred million acres of this land left ‘at 
the present time, and perhaps not over one 
hundred million acres of it is practically 
available for settlement under conditions 
as they can be foreseen at the present day. 

The irrigation law, under which the work 
is now being carried on by the government, 
was bitterly opposed by many Eastern mem- 
bers of Congress, and serious controversy 
raged as to its constitutionality. It has 
many critics, and for this reason the first 
work to be done under its provisions will 
be subjected to the most careful scrutiny 
and carping criticism. Because of this ev- 
ery possible step has been taken by the gov- 
ernment to employ the best engineering 
talent in the world in the selection of the 
sites and the making of the plans, and to 
exercise the utmost care to anticipate in 
advance any possible legal or other compli- 
cations which might arise through the rec- 
lamation of the areas mentioned. 


The Problems Presented 


The five enterprises which have been 
adopted as the first work to be carried out 
under the new law are therefore considered 
by the government authorities as present- 
ing the most favorable “opportunities for 
testing this new policy. In any large irri- 
gation project there are many intricate 
problems, such as water-supply, storage fa- 
cilities, the selection of canal lines, and the 
determination of the areas of land upon 
which the water shall be put, so that it is 
necessary to devote years of careful study 
before a decision is actually reached. Then 
must come the detailed surveys, estimates 
of cost, and plans for construction before 
work can begin. 

_, Upon the passage of the reclamation law 
it was recognized that the people who advo- 
cated the law would expect construction to 
begin at an early day, and that the only 
way to meet this and thus avoid criticism 
was to push the investigation on those proj- 
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TheCadillac Runabout at $750 is the greatest 
value ever offered in the history of motor 
cars. Noother machine is so strongly built, 
or has either — transmission gear or 
steering mechanism worthy of comparison 
— those costing about three times as 
much. Great speed on the level; wonderful 


hill climber—the automobile that solves the 


problem of safe, rapid and pleasant motor 
travel. Buggy top at $30 extra; tonneau, 
providing seats for two more—facing forward 
—$100 extra. Illustrated booklet M sent free. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 














Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. : 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities, 








8-9-10-12-20 and 2 h.-p. models. Weekly im- 
portations insure latest styles and immediate 
delivery. See our new 24 hi.-p. car. The most 
flexible in operation—throttle control—me- 
chanical inlets—perfect brake system—steel 
channel taper frame. Every ern Perfec- 
tion. Luxurious Appointments. 


American Darracq Automobile Company. 
Controlled by F. A. LA ROCHE CO., Sole Import- 
ers and Distributors f r the United States. Also 
Eastern Agents for the Cleveland Roadster, 652 
Hudson St., New York. Branch Store, 147 West 
38h St. BRANCHES: Chicago, soz Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia, 262 North Broad St. Pittsburgh, 
3994 Forbes St. 
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The Water Used 
in Schlitz Beer 
comes from 
six wells 
bored to rock 


. 


We are on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, yet we go into the earth 
to get water that is absolutely pure. 


And we go to Bohemia for hops, 
when other hops cost but half. 


Wespend fortunes on cleanliness. 


We not only filter the beer, but 
we filter all the air that touches it. 


And we age the beer for months 
in refrigerating rooms, so it cannot 
cause biliousness. 


Then we sterilize each bottle, to 
kill every possible germ. 


Schlitz sales 
increased 132,916 
barrels last year 


That’s a greater increase than of 
any other brewery in the world, 
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ects about which sufficient had already been 
determined by the Geological Survey to in- 
dicate their feasibility. This plan was fol- 
lowed, although the government met serious 
difficulty in securing a sufficient number of 
competent engineers familiar with irriga- 
tion work. 

The five projects selected therefore do 
not merely represent the investigation of 
the past few months, but are projects which 
the hydrographical bureau of the Geologi- 
cal Survey has had in mind for many years, 
and the reclamation law is now getting the 
benefit of work which has been carried on 
by another branch of the government for 


many years past in investigating the water-~ 


supplies of the United States. 

The five projects recommended are con- 
sidered by the Secretary of the Interior. to 
have reached that point where bids can be 
called for* and other steps can be taken to 
dispose of preliminary matters. In _ the 
mean time all of the public lands which it is 
proposed to irrigate from these great gov- 
ernment constructions have been withdrawn 
from settlement, and will be reopened only 
after the water is ready to be used for agri- 
cultural purposes, and only under the terms 
and conditions of the law through which or 
by which the work is authorized. 


The Work to be Done 


In Wyoming, the Sweetwater project, as 
it is called, is one which has attracted at- 
tention for many years in the amount of wa- 
ter which can be stored and the amount of 
land which can consequently be irrigated 
at a low cost. This Wyoming enterprise 
involves the construction of a reservoir in 
the central part of the State on the Sweet- 
water River, a tributary of the North 
Platte. This dam will cost about half a 
million dollars, and the water which can be 
stored behind it will irrigate about one 
hundred thousand acres of government land. 

In Montana it has been decided to build 
what is known as the St. Mary canal, one 
of the most interesting irrigation enter- 
prises in the country, owing to the fact 
that it proposes to divert the waters of one 
watershed, and turn them through the di- 
vide upon another watershed, so that they 
flow into the Missouri, and eventually into 
the Gulf of Mexico, instead of pursuing their 
way northward into the British possessions. 


In Montana 


The Montana project contemplates the 
reclamation of land along Milk River, a 
tributary of the Missouri, by storing the 
flood waters of that stream, and increasing 
the water-supply in Milk River by means of 
the St. Mary lakes, which now find their 
outlet in the St. Mary River, and flow north- 
erly into Canada. This enterprise, if car- 
ried out to its ultimate size, will cost per- 
haps $2,000,000, and will in time place un- 
der cultivation two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres of irrigated land. This enter- 
prise is unique in the fact that it consists 
of a chain of canals, leading from river to 
river, thus concentrating the waters of a 
very large area of the country in one 
stream, instead of allowing them to go to 
waste in numerous rivulets which now dry 
up at the critical season of the irrigation 
year. 


The Scheme for Nevada 


The Nevada project involves the construc- 
tion of reservoirs lying in whole or in part 
in the State of California; also the diver- 
sion of the waters in the lower courses of 
the Truckee and Carson rivers upon the 
broad areas of desert land adjacent to the 
lakes or sinks of the Carson and Hum- 
boldt valleys. The key of the situation is 
in Lake Tahoe, one of the largest moun- 
tain lakes in the United States. Here water 
can be stored at trifling cost. The bring- 
ing of the water through the Truckee River 
and a high-line canal to the irrigable land 
involves large expenditures, however, and 
there is still some doubt as to the best route 
for their construction. The surveys have 
progressed sufficiently, however, to deter- 
mine this project as one of the best which 
has been under consideration by the govern- 
ment. 


The Colorado Project 


The Colorado project involves the con- 
struction of a tunnel from the Gunnison 





















































River, a stream of large flow, to lands in the 
vicinity of Montrose, Colorado. The. Gun- 
nison flows through an extremely narrow 
and deep cafion which had never been trav- 
elled by man, so far as can be ascertained, 
until explored by an engineer of the Geo- 
logical Survey. He found it was practica- 
ble to divert the river in the cafion, carrying 
it by a tunnel through solid rock extending 
along the river about two miles, then, turn- 
ing at a slight angle toward the south and 
extending under an elevated plateau for a 
distance of about four miles to a place where 
the water can be delivered into an open val- 
ley over a large area of now vacant land 
on both sides of the Uncompahgre River. 
The total area which it is proposed to re- 
claim as the result of the construction of 
this six-mile tunnel is about one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand acres. The total 
cost of the tunnel is estimated at about 
$1,500,000. In addition to the tunnel it will 
be necessary for those concerned to provide 
a canal system which will cost perhaps from 
a million and a half to two million dollars 
before the water can fulfil its full duty. 


Plans for Arizona 

In Arizona the famous Salt Rive: Val- 
ley, with its wonderful fruit and alfalfa, 
some time ago reached the limit of its pro- 
duction owing to a deficiency in water- 
supply. To increase this water-supply in- 
volves the storage of water in the Salt 
River near the mouth of Tonto Creek. From 
here the waters will be discharged back 
into the Salt River, flowing down the stream 
in the vicinity of Phenix, where they can 
be used for the irrigation of vacant land 
largely in private ownership, but where the 
government still has some holdings. 

In addition to the reservoir itself, it is 
planned to develop water by means of wells 
and pumps to be operated by electric power 
produced at the reservoir. The total cost 
of the Tonto reservoir and other necessary 
work is estimated at only three million dol- 
lars, and this, it is claimed, will provide 
irrigation water for two hundred thousand 
acres of land not now under cultivation, 


A Movement for Harmony 

This project is considered by the Geologi- 
cal Survey as one of the most important and 
urgent in the United States, as the popula- 
tion needing the water is right on the 
ground, and there is actual suffering and 
loss of property in the community for want 
of an adequate water-supply. One impor- 
tant feature of this work, which must neces- 
sarily precede the construction of any stor- 
age reservoirs by the government and the 
subsequent use of water in the valleys be- 
low, is the necessity of securing harmonious 
action on the part of the owners of private 
lands which will be affected. The new law 
provides that the government can furnish 
water to private owners on similar terms to 
those governing the homesteaders upon the 
publie lands. It is necessary, however, that 
there should be no controversy, and strenu- 
ous efforts are now being made in many 
Western communities to form general water- 
users’ associations in valleys which may pos- 
sibly in time secure the benefit of the gov- 
ernment works. 

If the new irrigation law accomplishes 
little else than a bringing about of har- 
monious action on the part of such commu- 
nities it would do a great deal for the de- 
velopment of the West, for millions of dol- 
lars are spent annually in legal controversies 
over water rights, and these controversies 
are not always settled in the courts, for 
many a serious feud ending in numerous 
tragedies has arisen over these contentions, 


What England has done 

In building these great irrigation works 
the United States government is but follow- 
ing in the footsteps of England in the won- 
derful results accomplished by that country 
in Egypt. The reclamation fund, it is es- 
timated, will provide in the next twenty- 
five years at least fifty million dollars to be 
used in the reclamation of the West. If 
this law works successfully, therefore, a de- 
sirable outlet for an enormous increase in 
the very best kind of population will be 
provided, and that test of republican insti- 
tutions which was predicted by Macaulay 
when the free homes of the United States 
should be exhausted will thus be postponed. 
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